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The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.,  is  an  informal 
gathering  of  students  and  admirers  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau.   Thomas  Blanding,  president; 
Eric  Parkman  Smith,  Treas.j  and  Walter  Hard- 
ing, sec.   Address  communications  to  the  sec- 
retary at  19  Oak  St.,  Geneseo,  N.Y.  14454. 
Dues:  $20;  students,  $10;  family,  $35;  bene- 
factor, $100;  life  member,  $500.   Dues 
should  be  sent  to  the  Thoreau  Society,  156 
Belknap  St.,  Concord,  Mass.  01742  where  the 
Society  sponsors  the  Thoreau  Lyceum. 


SIX  OVERLOOKED  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEWS  OF  WALDEN 
by  Gary  Scharnhorst 

I  wish  to  add  six  more  overlooked  reviews 
to  the  record  of  the  contemporary  reception  of 
WALDEN.   These  notices,  all  generally  favorable, 
appeared  within  the  first  month  of  its  pub- 
lication in  August  1854. 

1.  "Walden;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods,"  LOW- 
ELL JOURNAL  AND  COURIER,  10  August  1854,  2:3. 

"Mr.  Thoreau,  who  lived  nearly  three 
years  in  the  woods,  has  been  called' the 
Concord  Diogenes,'  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
has  been  called  the  roncord  Platonist  or 
American  Plato.   This  is  one  of  the  most 
singular,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  of 
works.   It  is  no  romance,  though  most  of 
it  is  of  a  narrative  character.   The  press 
all  over  the  country  have  given  the  most 
flattering  notices  of  it;  and  without 
doubt  it  will  command  a  very  extensive 
sale.   It  surely  deserves  it." 

2.  W.,    "New    Publications,"      ALBANY  ARGUS, 
15    August    1854,    2:7. 

"This  book  purports  to  have  been  written 
chiefly  while  the  author  resided  in  the 
woods,  and  earned  his  living  by  the  labor 
of  his  hands.   It  contains  a  record  of  a 
strange  experience,  in  connection  with  the 
many  bright  thoughts  onvarious  subjects 
that  were  suggested  by  it.   It  is  an  in- 
tensely entertaining  production." 

3.  "New  Publications,"  CINCINNATI  GA- 
ZETTE, 19  August  1854,  1:8. 

"Thoreau  is  an  eccentric  young  man" 
and  "an  utterly  fearless  thinker  and  writ- 
er, of  which  his  book  will  give  suffi- 
cient evidence." 

4.  "Notices  of  New  Publications,"  BOSTON 
PURITAN  RECOPDEP,  24  August  1854,  p.  133. 

"The  author  of  this  work  represents  him- 
self as  having  played  hermit  during  nearly 
the  whole  time  that  he  was  writing,  having 
selected  for  his  dwelling  place  a  spot  on 
the  shore  of  Walden  Pond  in  Concord.   The 
author  has  shown  not  a  little  talent,  and 
a  world  of  good  humor,  in  giving  us  his 
experiences  and  observations,  though  he 
occasionally  lets  drop  a  sentiment,  as 
for  instance  at  the  top  of  the  118th 
page,  which  seems  to  us  inconsistent  with 
just  views  of  Christianity." 
5.   "New  Publications,"  SATURDAY  EVENING 
POST,  26  August  1854,  p. 2. 

Thoreau  is  "evidently  a  gentleman  of  ed- 
ucated and  refined  tastes,"  but  before 
reaching  middle  age  he  apparently  has 
"come  to  the  conclusion  that  Modern  civil- 


ization is  a  delusion  and  a  sham.   He, 
therefore,  hied  to  the  woods — a  mile  from 
any  neighbor — on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond, 
in  concord,  Mass."  He  lived  there  for  two 
years  and  two  months  "and  then  returned  to 
civilized  life  again,  where  he  is  at  pres- 
ent a  sojourner — probably  a  wiser,  if  not 
a  better,  man.  ...  He  grieves  for  the 
good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve — yea,  he 
sighs,  not  for  the  good  time  coming,  but 
for  the  good  time  long  since  past  and  gone. 
.  .  He  would  much  prefer  the  tub  of  Dio- 
genes to  the  palace  of  a  monarch."   Pity 
he  was  not  born  a  turtle  "that  his  sheil 
might  be  his  shelter.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
his  'Life  in  the  Woods'  is  a  most  fascin- 
ating book." 

"Notices  of  New  Books,"  MOPNING  COUR- 
IER AND  NEW- YORK  ENQUIRER,  9  September  1854,  2:- 
"Half  mad,  but  never  silly;  and  the  half 
that  is  not  mad,  full  of  truths  which  if 
they  are  not  entirely  new,  have  at  least 
lain  hidden  under  the  crust  of  fashion, 
folly,  and  listlessness  so  long  as  to  seem 
new  on  being  dug  out  and  placed  boldly 
before  us."   The  book  "is  at  times  repuls- 
ively selfish  in  its  tone,  and  might  easily 
help  a  bad  man  to  be  worse;  but  to  readers 
of  an  opposite  character  who  peruse  it, 
not  with  the  intent  of  imitating  the  author 
in  his  mental  or  physical  habits,  but  for 
its  suggestiveness,  it  cannot  prove 
other  than  an  occasion  for  healthy  mental 
exercise.   In  style  it  partakes  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  THOMAS  CARLYLE  and  Sir  THOM- 
AS BROWNE:  indeed  had  not  the  PSEUDO-DOXICA 
EPIDEMICA  and  the  URN  BURIAL  been  written, 
WALDEN  would  probably  never  have  seen  the 
light.   The  author  has  CARLYLE 'S  hatred 
of  shams  and  CARLYLE *S  way  of  showing  it: 
he  has  Sir  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  love  of  preg- 
nant paradox  and  stupendous  joke,  and 
utters  his  paradoxes  and  his  jokes  with  a 
mysterious  phlegm  quite  akin  to  that  of 
the  Medical  Knight  who  'existed  only  at 
the  periphery  of  his  being.'   WALDEN  is 
a  book  which  should  have  many  readers,  if 
readers  were  always  sound  thinkers." 
Just  for  the  record,  moreover,  I  have  also 
located  the  disparaging  review  of  WALDEN  in 
the  BOSTON  ATLAS  which  Walter  Harding  cites 
in  THE  DAYS  OF  HENRY  THOREAU  (p.355),  though 
without  specific  date.   Over  the  signature 
"D.A.,"  it  appeared  in  the  issue  for  21  Oc- 
tober 1854,  1:7-8. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY  .  .  WH 

Cameron,  Kenneth  Walter.   TOWARD  A  THOREAU  TERT- 
IARY BIBLIOGRAPHY  (1833-1899).   Hartford: 
Transcendental  Books,  1988.  30pp.   Includes 
a  review  of  Borst's  recent  secondary  biblio- 
graphy, an  addenda  of  161  items  to  it,  a 
supplementary  index  to  it,  an  early  photo 
of  the  Walden  cairn,  and  Ellery  channing's 
review  of  A  WEEK  from  the  NEW  BEDFORD  MER- 
CURY of  June  20,  1849. 
Golemba,  Henry.   "Thoreau's  Working  Audience: 
The  Reader  as  Other  and  Character,"  ESSAYS 
IN  LITERATURE  (Western  111.  Univ.),  13 
1986),  89-102. 
Gura,  Philip  F.   "Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Trans- 
cendentalism," in  David  Nordloh,  ed.  AMERI- 
CAN LITERARY  SCHOLARSHIP:  AN  ANNUAL/1986 
Duke  Univ.  Press,  1988,  pp.  3-22.   A  bib- 
liographical essay. 
Inoue,  Hirotsugu.   "Henry  Thoreau's  View  on 

the  Earth,"  SAPIENTIA  (Amagasaki,  Japan),  22 
(Feb.  1988),  93-112.   Text  in  Japanese. 
Itoh,  Shoko.   "Romantic  Typology  in  Henry 
David  Thoreau,"  STUDIES  IN  LANGUAGE  AND 
CULTURE  (Hiroshima  Univ.),  13  (1987), 
47-61.   Text  in  Japanese. 
Matsuda,  Nobuko.   "Dynamics  of  the  Ration- 
al and  Irrational  in  Thoreau's  WALDEN" 
CHU-SHIKOKU  STUDIES  IN  AMER.  LIT.,  23 
(1986),  1-15.  A  psychological  study. 
Myerson,  Joel.   CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  HENRY 
DAVID  THOREAU'S  WALDEN.   Boston:  Hall, 
1988.   254pp.   $38.   By  far  the  best  an- 
thology of  criticisms  of  WALDEN  yet  col- 
lected together.   It  includes  twenty-nine 
reviews  (many  of  them  brief)  contemporary 
with  the  first  publication  of  the  book 
(not  quite  all  of  them  as  claimed,  for 
new  ones  continue  to  turn  up  as  with  the 
six  in  this  issue  of  the  bulletin); 
thirteen  broadly  representative  of  those 
published  over  the  past  half  century, 
plus  three  new  ones  written  especially 
for  this  volume,  the  best  of  which  is  by 
Linck  C.  Johnson  on  the  genres  of  WAL- 
DEN.  A  very  comprehensive  and  useful 
volume  pdt  together  with  the  care  and 
thoughtf ulness  we  have  come  to  expect 
of  Myerson 's  many  projects. 
Myerson,  Joel  &  Daniel  Shealy.   "Louisa  May 
Alcott's  'A  Wail':  An  Unrecorded  Satire 
of  the  Concord  Authors,"  PAPERS  OF  THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  80 
(1986),  93-9.   A  forgotten  satire  on  the 
tribulations  of  the  famous  Concord  auth- 
ors with  tourists  and  admirers.   The 
lines  on  Thoreau  read: 

Quaint  Thoreau  sought  the  wilderness, 
But  callers  by  the  score 
Scared  the  poor  hermit  from  his  cell, 
The  woodchuck  from  his  door. 
NEW  YORKER.   [Thoreau's  CAPE  COD].   Aug.  15 

1988.   pp.  18-19.   Brief  essay. 
Oates,  Joyce  Carol.   "Looking  for  Thoreau," 
in  (WOMAN)  WRITER:  OCCASIONS  AND  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. New  York:  Dutton,  1988.  pp. 
152-62.   The  first  book  publication  of 
the  thoughtful  and  highly  personal  ad- 
dress Miss  ©ates  gaye  at  the  1985  Thoreau 
Society  annual  meeting.   Once  again  she 
acknowledges  her  life-long  debt  to  Tho- 
reau. 


Ogura,  Izumi.   "Nature  and  Hieroglyphics  in 
Henry  Thoreau:  The  Spirit  of  His  Time 
and  'Spring 'in  WALDEN,"  JOURNAL  OF  NORTH 
SHORE  COLLEGE  (Atsugi,  Japan),  9  (1988), 
79-90.   Text  in  Japanese. 

Richardson,  Robert.   HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU:  A 
LIFE  OF  THE  MIND.   Reviews:  MANAS,  June 
24,  1987;  BULLETIN  OF  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
OF  CHRISTIAN  CULTURE  (Amagasaki,  Japan), 
1987. 

Sattelmeyer,  Robert.   THOREAU'S  READING:  A 
STUDY  IN  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  WITH  BIB_ 
LIOGRAPHICAL  CATALOGUE.   Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1988.   333pp.   $39.50. 
An  astoundingly  thorough  and  useful 
source  book  for  Thoreau  scholrs,  it 
lists  and  identifies  nearly  fifteen- 
hundred  separate  books,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers and  magazines  that  there  is  con- 
crete evidence  that  Thoreau  either  own- 
ed and/or  looked  at,  identifying  them 
where  possible  right  down  to  the  specific 
edition.   Sattelmeyer  gives  in  each  case 
his  specific  evidence,  citing  quotations 
from  or  allusions  to  the  works  in  Tho- 
reau's published  or  unpublished  works 
(including  the  voluminous  notebooks  and 
stray  manuscripts,)  or  his  withdrawal  of 
books  from  libraries  ,  or  the  presence 
of  books  in  his  personal  library.   (Tho- 
reau of  course  undoubtedly  looked  at  or 
read  many  other  works  but  left  no  known 
concrete  evidence  that  he  had  read  them. ) 
We  are  a  little  surprised  that  Sattelmeyer 
deliberately  (p.ix)  did  not  include  some 
of  Thoreau's  childhood  reading,  but  other 
than  that,  his  checklist  is  amazingly  com- 
prehensive.  Having  ourselves  cataloged 
Thoreau's  library  (a  much  smaller  project), 
we  realize  fully  how  many  hours,  days, 
years,  Sattelmeyer 's  task  must  have  taken 
him.   And  he  has  done  it  all  so  carefully 
that  with  careful  scrutiny  we  have  found 
only  two  tiny  errors  in  it:  the  omission  of 
one  issue  of  PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE  from  Tho- 
reau's library,  and  the  listing  of  Jae- 
ger's INSECTS  as  with  eight  volumes  instead 
of  one.   Sattelmeyer 's  110-page  introduc- 
tory essay  is  a  model  of  scholarship,  dis- 
cussing the  trends  of  Thoreau's  reading 
over  the  years,  wisely  concentrating  on 
those  periods  and  fields  which  have  not  al- 
ready been  well  covered  by  previous  schol- 
ars, and  all  the  while  showing  new  in- 
sights into  Thoreau's  life  and  works.   Un- 
til he  pointed  it  out,  for  example,  we 
had  not  stopped  to  think  that  the  delay  in 
the  publication  of  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod  es- 
says, brought  about  by  the  attempted  cen- 
sorship of  them  in  their  magazine  form, 
gave  Thoreau  the  same  opportunity  to  re- 
work and  improve  them  as  he  had  been  giv- 
en in  the  delayed  publication  of  WALDEN 
and  resulted  in  a  highly  improved  book. 
Nor  had  we  realized  that  Thoreau's  great 
expansion  of  his  JOURNAL  writing  about 
1850  probably  came  about  with  his  real- 
ization that  with  the  failure  of  A  WEEK 
he  had  no  reliable  public  outlet  and  thus 
turned  to  a  private  journal.   His  is  a 
superb  book  that  no  Thoreau  scholar  can 
afford  to  do  without. 


Shimbo,  Satoru.   CURRENT  IDEAS  ON  THE  HEAPT 
AND  MIND  OF  THOREAU.   Kerosha. Pub.  Co., 
1988.   151pp.   Text  in  Japanese. 

"The  Differences  in  Attitude  between 
Thoreau  and  Hinduism  Concerning  Nature." 
HENRY  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN,  10  (Dec. 
1983),  25-8.   Text  in  Japanese. 

"The  19th  Century  Thirst  for  Lost 
Knowledge  in  Egypt  and  the  Orient."  HEN- 
RY THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN,  9  (Nov. 
1982).   Text  in  Japanese. 

"Thoughts  of  Schopenhauer  and  Tho- 
reau on  Reading,"   HENRY  THOREAU  SOCIETY 
BULLETIN,  12  (Aug.  1986),  13-17,  18-21. 
Text  in  Japanese. 

"Thoughts  on  Thoreau' s  Union  of  East- 
ern and  Western  Religion, "  HENRY  THOREAU 
SOCIETY  BULLETIN,  11  (April,  1984),  5-8. 
Text  in  Japanese. 

"Views  of  Oriental  Thought  on  Tho- 
reau."  COMPARATIVE  PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES, 
6  (Dec.  1979).   Text  in  Japanese. 
Thoreau,  Henry  D.   "Cape  Cod,"  TWA  AMBAS- 
SADOR.  July,  1988.   Excerpts  from  the  book 
in  an  airline  magazine. 

.   CLASSICS  IN  AMERICAN  CULTURE:  THOREAU. 

Trans,  into  Japanese  by  Kimura  Haruko,  Taro 
Shimada  &  Hikaru  Saito.   Tokyo:  Kenkyusha, 
1977.   360pp.   A  widely  ranging  selection  of 
Thoreau* s  essays,  excerpts  from  his  books, 
poems  and  journal.   With  an  introduction  by 
Shunsuke  Kamei . 

.   a  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERPIMACK 

RIVERS.   Trans,  into  Japanese  .   Tokyo: 
Kenkyousha,  1977. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  in- 
formation submitted  for  use  in  this  bulletin: 
J. Barrett, B.Bartlett.W.Bottorf f ,  R.deMiller, 
R.Galvin,R.Ganley, L.Johnson, K.Kasegawa,W.Mott , 
R. O'Connor, G.Robson,G. Ryan, E.Schfield,S« Shimbo, 
M.Sperber, R.Thompson,  J.Welch,  and  S.Yoos. 
Please  keep  the  secretary  informed  of  items 
he  has  missed  and  new  items  as  they  appear. 


THOREAU  LYCEUM  FALL  LECTURE  SERIES:  1988 

Nov.  15.   "Another  Concord  Botanist:  Sarah 
Alden  Ripley,"  by  Joan  Goodwin,  religious 
education,  Uni tar ian-Uni versa list  Associa- 
tion. 

Nov.  22.   "Margaret  Fuller's  TRIBUNE  Voice 

from  Abroad,"  by  Larry  J.  Reynolds,  English 
Dept.,  Texas  A.  S.   M.;  author,  EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTIONS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  LITEPAPY  RE^ 
NAISSANCE. 

Nov.  29.   "The  Memory  of  His  Pure  and  virtu- 
ous Soul:  Sophia  and  Henry  Thoreau,"  by 
Thomas  Blanding,  President,  The  Thoreau 
Society;  Editor,  THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER. 


Executive 


Committee 


Donald  Worster,  Chair 

Albert  Bussewitz 

Lillian  Files 

Walter  Harding 

Edmund  Schofield 

John  Clymer 

Alfred  Fittipaldi 

Eric  Smith 
Phyllis  Cole 
(Two  appointments 
pending) 


Thoreau  Lyceum  Committee: 

Alfred  Fittipaldi,  Chair 
Eric  Smith,  ex  officio 
Lorraine  Loviglio 
Esther  Almgren 
Sylvia  Klinck 
Margaret  Brace 

Susan  Altshuler 

Sharon  Crawford 

John  Sullivan 

Gerald  Gallagher 

Malcolm  Ferguson 

Donald  Worster,  ex_officio 
(One  appointment  pending) 

Publications  Committee: 

Joel  Myerson,  c°-c^hair 
Malcolm  Ferguson,  CO-cnair 
^Appointment  pending  approval 
of  Board  of  Directors) 

finance  Committee^ 

Eric  Smith,  Chair 

Donald  Worster,  e*_°"£fg 

Thomas  Blanding,  ex  officio 

Development  Committee: 

Robert  Galvin,  Chair 

Albert  Ehrenfried 

Eugene  Walker 

Jonella  Corpus 

Sandra  Lower 

Clyde  Lower 

Eric  Smith,  ex  officio 

Walter  Harding,  ex  officio 

Donald  Worster,  ex  officio 

(One  appointment  pending) 
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Nominating  Committee : 

Ronald  Hoag,  Chair 
Mary  Pitts 
Barbara  Wojtusik 


THOREAU  SOCIETY  COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS  1988 

Thomas  Blanding,  president,  announces  the 
following  appointments  to  the  society's  commit- 
tees.  The  president  of  the  society  serves  on 
all  committees  ex  officio. 


Archives  Committee: 

Dennis  Outwater,  Co-chair 
John  McAleer,  Co-chair 
Jane  Brooks 
Ann  Wanzer 


Bradley  Dean 

David  Wood 

Malcolm  Ferguson 

Jane  Langton 

Jeffrey  Cramer 

Marcia  Moss,  ex  officio 

Anne  McGrath ,  ex  officio 


Public  Relations  Committee: 

Lillian  Files,  Chair 
Patience  MacPherson 
Margaret  Stathos 
Jack  Borden 

Historic  Sites  Committee: 

Christopher  Roof 
Lawrence  Whipple 
Robert  Gross 
Walter  Brain 
John  Nickols 
Marcia  Moss 
Kristina  Joyce 
Susan  Dean 
Parker  Huber 
(Chair  pending) 


1991  Committee; 


Edmund  Schofield,  Chair 

Thomas  Blanding 

Walter  Brain 

Paul  Brooks 

Donald  Worster 

Richard  Lebeaux 

Michael  Meyer 

Robert  Gross 

Jane  Langton 

Albert  Bussewitz 

Stuart  Weeks 

Marcia  Moss,  ex  officio 

Anne  McGrath,  ex  officio 

Program  Committee 

Malcolm  Ferguson,  Chair. 

Margaret  Brace 

Lillian  Files 

Per sis  Green 

Linda  Henning 

Patience  MarPherson 

Lucille  Needham 

Joan  Nolan 

Marilyn  Nicoson 

John  Sullivan 

Mary  Walker 

Eugene  Walker 

Marian  Wheeler 


^ 
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Jack  Barnett,  Herbert  Thomas  Fuller  Cahoon, 
Barbara  Wojtusik,  Nellie  Teale,  Mary  Davey, 
Frederick  McGill  Jr.,  Donald  Harrington, J. 
Vickers,  M.Lillian  Files,  Gary  Johnson,  Har- 
riet Sweetland, Andrew  Jensen, John  Lowder,  Kev- 
in Fadaker,  Fobt.  Benjamin, Norman  Winegar, 
Susan  Danahy,  Thomas  Meyer,  Robt.  &  Nancy 
DuPree,  Lawrence  Chapman,  Lloyd  Reep,  Paul 
Brooks,  H.B. Messenger,  Merton  Sealts,  Donald 
Meyer,  John  Gelski,  Jane  Langton,  Cheryl 
Lang,  James  Smith,  Clarence  Loomis,  Jean  Ter- 
esko,  Fobt.  Vogel,  Jayme  Sokolow,  Constance 
Manoli-Skocay,  Robt.  Pothwell,  Maurice  Sag- 
off,  Jane  Oremland,  Eleanor  Wells,  Mark  Finley, 
Frederic  Braun,  Allan  Bryant,  Carol  Bernstein 
Ferry,  Wm.  Preston,  James  Monk  Jr.,  Harold 
Siegelaub,  F.Eugene  Bible,  Mrs.  Fobt.  Har- 
rison, Fobt.  Guthrie,  Blake  Magner,  John  Hicks, 

Suzanne  Gerry,  Helen  MacGregor,  Charles  Fos- 
ter, John  Phelps,  Fay  Smith,  Juichi  Yoshida, 
James  Russell  Clarke  Jr.,  David  Da sen,  Lyman 
Harvey,  Berel  Lang,  Mrs.  Wm.  siebert,  Paul 
Stein,  D.w. Petti nger,  Ron  Hoag,  Pobt.  Smith, 
Jeffrey  Michel,  Priscilla  caiger,  Joan  coon- 
ey,  Eric  Stokes,  Mrs.  Dana  Creeley,  John  Cage, 
Cerald  Martin,  David  Dean,  Eleanor  Moore, 
Elsa  Denis,  Lonnie  Willis,  Don  Fleisehhauer, 
Terry  Freund,  David  Lyttle,  Tokihiko  Yamasaki, 
Alex  Moore  Jr.,  Robt.  Pulon  Miller,  Richard 
Howard  and  Yuji  Nakata. 

All  of  the  above  are  strict  donations  in 
response  to  our  fund-raising  appeal.   A  total 
of  $4697.13  was  contributed. 
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THOREAU  SOCIETY  EXHIBIT  AT  MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  HOUSE 

r^This..P?st  June  an  exhibition  on  Thoreau 
arranged  by  the  Thoreau  Society,  was  fea- 
tured by  invitation  in  Doric  Hall  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  House  in  Boston.   The 
exhibition  included  components  on  Thoreau 's 
natural  history,  his  writings,  and  his  in- 
fluence on  twentieth-century  thinkers,   a- 
mong  lenders  and  installers  of  the  exhibi- 
tion were  The  Thoreau  Society  Archives, 
the  roncord  Free  Public  Library,  the  Depart- 

P^°f/^lr0nmental  Management  SalSS   ' 
Pond),  Esther  Almgren,  Thomas  Blanding,  Mal- 
colm Ferguson,  Sylvia  Klinck,  Anne  P.  Mc- 
Grath, Marcia  Moss,  and  Brad  Parker.   state 
officialssaid  that  the  Thoreau  Society 
exhibit9 tl0n  W?,S  a  particul*rly  Popular 
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CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  THOREAU  SOICIETY  FUND 

We  are  much  indebted  to  the  following  who 
have  recently  contributed  to  the  Thoreau  So- 
ciety Fund  above  and  beyond  their  memberships 


THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BUDGET  FOR  THE  YEAR  END- 
ING MARCH  31,  1989  as  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  July  8,  1988. 


Income 


Membership 


iudget 
1989 


17.500 


Actual 
1988 


17.055 


Admissions 

Net  Profit  Shops 

Investment  Income 

Donations 

Annual  Meeting 

Other 

Total 


Expenses 


Wages  and  Fringes 

Occupancy 

Overhead 

Publications 

Travel 

Annual   Meeting 

Deficit  Reduction 

Archives 

Sub-Total 

Depreciation 

Total 

Income  or  <Deficit> 

Income  Before 
Depreciation 


6,000  5,754 

27,000  23,479 

2,000  2,238 

12,000  9,140 

2,300  2,260 

900  865 

67,700  60,791 


38,400  37,483 

3,000  8,193 

13,500  13,087 
6,300       5,635 

3,500  3,356 
500 

500  -_ 

65,700  67,754 

1,953       1,953 

67,653  69,707 

47  <8,916> 

2,000  <6,963> 
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SOLICITATION  FOR  SOCIETY  BOOKSHOP  by  Malcolm 
Ferguson  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  from 
members  after  the  Society's  recent  appeal, 
we  have  been  particularly  successful  this 
summer  in  acquiring  books  of  Thoreau  inter- 
est for  sale  at  the  Lyceum,  as  our  latest 
book  list  confirms. 

We  are  of  course  careful  that  items  miss- 
ing in  the  Society's  own  reference  collection 
in  the  Lyceum  and  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library,  do  not  slip  through  our  hands. 

But  as  the  market — and  our  pocketbook — 
permits,  we  continue  to  purchase  Thoreau 
items  for  resale.   Other  items  are  made 
available  on  consignment,  when  mutually 
agreeable  terms  can  be  arrived  at.   Thus, 
one  Concord  member  made  possible  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  collection  offered  on 
favorable  terms  by  a  Society  member. 

Recently  we  have  sold  a  Manuscript  Edi- 
tion, a  first  of  AESTHETIC  PAPERS,  plus  a 
fine  selection  including  more  reasonably 
priced  items.   Our  extensive  stock  of  new 
books  of  Thoreau  interest  also  makes  them" 
available  from  a  sinqle  source.   In  both 
cateqories — new  and  out-of-print,  large 
orders  have  been  received  from  visitors 
from  abroad,  particularly  Japan. 

competition  for  many  Thoreau  items  has 
increased  in  recent  years,  making  their 
acquisition  more  difficult.   As  circum- 


6 
stances  permit,  we  are  welcoming  book  dona- 
tions, consignment  lots  at  favorable 
prices,  or  offers  for  sale  of  desirable 
i  terns . 

Over  the  years,  these  book  sales  have 
done  much  to  sustain  the  Society,  helping 
us  with  the  modest  costs  of  the  Lyceum,  of 
the  Society's  educational  programs  there, 
of  its  publications,  and  of  its  ability  to 
host  the  continuingly  successful  annual 
meetings  in  Concord. 
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TCCA  WINS  FIRST  BATTLE  TO  SAVE  BRISTER'S 
HILL  by  Thomas  Blanding 

The  Thoreau  Country  Conservation  Al- 
liance has  won  an  initial  victory  in  its 
effort  to  require  an  environmental  impact 
study  of  Boston  Properties,  the  developer 
of  a  147,000  square  foot  office  park  on 
Brister's  Hill  in  Walden  Woods,  just  700 
yards  from  Walden  Pond.   On  August  4,  1988, 
Secretary  James  Hoyte  of  the  Massachusetts 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs 
announced  that  theConcord  Office  Park  will 
go  through  the  state's  environmental  re- 
view process.   The  developer  is  required 
to  submit  an  Environmental  Notification 
Form  (ENF)  this  fall.   This  submission  of 
a  preliminary  report  will  be  followed  by 
a  thirty-day  public  comment  period,  after 
which  Secretary  Hoyte  will  decide  whether 
to  require  of  the  developer  a  full-scale 
Environmental  Impact  Report  (EIR).   An 
EIR  could  take  up  to  a  year  to  complete. 

TCCA  has  cited  four  concerns  which  war- 
rant further  environmental  review:  the  his- 
torical integrity  of  the  site  itself;  the 
impact  of  the  office  park  on  the  Walden 
Pond  State  Reservation  and  the  Concord 
Town  Forest;  the  effect  of  increased  traf- 
fic at  the  intersection  of  Poutes  2  and 
126;  and  the  impact  of  sewage  on  Walden 
Pond,  Fairyland  Pond,  and  Brister's  Spring. 
Scores  of  articles,  radio-television 
interviews,  and  news  reports  about  this 
building  controversy  resulted  in  formid- 
able qrassroots  support  for  TCAA's  effort. 
Among  supporters  of  the  ENF  request  were 
the  New  England  Sierra  CLub,  the  Massachu- 
setts Audubon  Society,  the  Thoreau  Society, 
the  Sudbury  Valley  Trustees,  and  numerous 
elected  officials,  including  Massachusetts 
Lieutenant  Covernor  Evelyn  Murphy.   The 
Massachusetts  House,  at  the  behest  of 
Representative  John  Loring,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion honoring  Thoreau  and  supporting  ef- 
forts to  preserve  and  protect  significant 
sites  associated  with  him. 

Secretary  Hoyte  commented:  "The  pressure 
to  develop  land  around  this  international 
symbol  of  peace  and  tranquility  is  only 
qoinq  to  qrow  in  future  years.   The  state 
and  local  towns  have  qot  to  take  another 

look  at  what  land  remains  developable  near 
the  site  and  renew  our  efforts  to  protect 


it  "   Hoyte  pointed  out  that  the  state 
has  already  helped  preserve  several  ad- 
ioininq  parcels  around  the  pond  as  a  buf- 
Jer  zone  and  is  eager  to  work  with  TCP A  and 
other  interested  parties  to  create  a  larger 
Drotection  area • 

TrcA   wishes  to  thank  the  Thoreau  Socie- 
ty for  its  joining  in  support  of  the  re- 
quest for  an  ENF.   Further  information 
about  TCc*  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Thomas  Blanding,  president,  the  Thoreau 
country  Conservation  Mliance,  100  Barrett 
Mill  -oad.  Concord,  MAS01742  (Tel.  508- 
369-3565). 
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RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  .  .  . 

Whereas,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  a  son  of 
Massachusetts,  has  achieved  widespread 
and  ever-increasing  recognition  for  his 
writings  on  conservation  and  ecology;  and 

Whereas,  political  leaders  from  Mahat- 
ma  Oandhi  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
have  paid  homage  to  Thoreau  for  his  pro- 
found influence  on  their  philosophies  of 
social  justice;  and 

Whereas,  significant  natural  sites  as- 
sociated with  Thoreau  are  sources  of  edu- 
cation and  enjoyment  for  the  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  sources  of 
inspiration  and  fellowship  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  development  increasingly  im- 
pinges on  the  natural  beauty  of  significant 
Thoreau  sites  and  impairs  their  impact 
as  paradigms  of  the  harmonious  interrela- 
tionship of  mankind  and  the  land;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  recognizes  the  import- 
ance of  sites  significant  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  sup- 
ports efforts  to  preserve  and  protect 
these  unique  resources  and  Thoreau' s  in- 
valuable legacy  for  future  generations 
and  the  world;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  clerikk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Thoreau  country 
Conservation  Mliance. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  July 
28,  1988. 
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THOREAU'S  MAINE  BOTANY  by  Mary  Sherwood.  . 

Under  "Thoreau' s  Mistakes  in  the  MAINE 
WOODS,"  (TSB  183,  Winter,  1988,  p.  6),  the 
anonymous  author  says  that  on  July  26  Tho- 
reau saw  Uvularia  grand if lor a  in  blossom 
but  that  was  too  late  a  date,  and  that  his 
date  for  Clintonia  borealis  fruit  was  too 
early.   I  haven't  at  hand  a  copy  of  the 


Princeton  edition  of  MAINE  WOODS,  so  I 
haven't  found  just  where  Thoreau  reported 
seeing  these  plants.   But,  having  lived  in 
Maine  for  fifteen  years,  and  having  spent 
a  large  part  of  that  time  chasing  and  grow- 
ing wildf lowers,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  great  variations  of  growing  condi- 
tions in  Maine.   It  is  a  very  long  state 
of  over  four  hundred  miles  of  latitude, 
extending  through  many  climatic  changes. 
As  a  result  it  is  a  state  full  of  micro- 
climate contrasts  in  addition  to  over-all 
climate.   You  get  arbutus  growing  luxurient- 
ly  on  the  north-facing  side  of  a  road  where- 
as it  cannot  stand  the  warmth  of  the  south- 
facing  side,  so  is  totally  absent  just  feet 
away  from  the  luxuriant  stand.   This  is 
also  true  of  the  flowering  and  fruiting  of 
wild  plants,  those  on  the  north-facing  side 
having  delayed  blossoming  and  fruiting  dates 
even  though  the  same  species  in  the  same 
over-all  climate. 

In  Maine  also,  you  have  the  contrasts 
between  sea  level  and  mountain  tops;  of 
cold  boreal  forests  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  state  and  the  warmer-climate  mixed 
hardwoods  of  the  southern  section.   These 
tree  stands  have  their  own  associated 
wildflower  species,  but  there  are  pockets 
of  species  from  other  zones,  and  there  can 
be  very  different  flowering  and  fruiting 
dates  of  the  same  species  within  these  poc- 
kets, depending  upon  the  microclimate  ex- 
posure.  Pockets  of  cold  to  warm  occur  in 
both  regions.   I  had  a  stand  of  Uvularia 
grandifiora  on  my  Maine  Woods  property 
seventy  miles  south  of  Millinocket.   It 
had  a  variation  in  blooming  and  fruiting 
dates  because  it  grew  in  two  different 
microclimates  though  it  was  all  one  bed. 
One  end  was  always  in  the  sun;  the  other 
end  was  always  in  the  shade  where  the  sun 
never  touched  it.   But  their  underground 
roots  ran  from  one  end  to  the  other;  thus 
the  plants  were  so  identical  to  one  another 
you  might  call  them  clones.   But  blossoms 
and  then  the  fruit  appeared  later  at  the 
shady  end  of  the  bed  than  at  the  sunny 
end.   I  also  had  a  couple  of  stands  of 

Clintonia  in  my  boreal  forest,  which  would 
be  in  fruit  the  same  day  I  went  up  to  Mil- 
linocket and  saw  Clintonia  with  its  yellow 
bell-shaped  blossoms  up  there.   This  was_ 
also  true  of  bunchberry,  Cornus  canadensis, 
another  cold-climate,  boreal  species.   I'd 
leave  my  orange-berried  bunchberry  in  my 
backyard  to  go  up  to  Millinocket  on  a  visit 
to  find  the  bunchberry  up  there  still 
showy  with  its  dogwood-like  white  blossoms. 

And  to  go  up  Katahdin  gives  an  even 
greater  set  of  delay  dates,  because  for 
every  four  hundred  feet  up  is  the  equival- 
ent of  one  degree  of  latitude.   When  you 
consider  the  plant  differences  in  the  lati- 
tude of  South  Carolina  and  the  latitude  of 
Maine,  you  can  see  that  latitude  controls 
both  over-all  climate  and  microclimates. 
So  exactly  where  Thoreau  saw  those  Uvul- 
aria and  clintonia  would  reflect  the  dates 
for  which  he  reported  them.   Local  wild- 
flower  blossominq  and  fruiting  dates  ran 
be  as  undependable  as  the  arrival  of  the 


Capistrano  swallos,  or  as  dependable  if 
you  consider  a  whole  region.   I  have  reams 
of  notes  gathered  over  the  years  which 
refute  the  sacrosanct  published  date 
ranges  of  bluets,  dandelion  blossoms  and 
even  cardinal  flowers.   Awareness  of  mic- 
roclimates is  the  key  to  understanding 
blossoming  and  fruiting  dates  and  where 
to  look  for  something  which  the  textbooks 
say  have  done  by,  or  are  not  out  yet. 
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TRAFFIC  AT  WALDEN  POND: 
O'Connor.  .  . 


1988  by  Richard 


Beginning  July  2,  1988,  a  significant 
step  was  taken  in  the  management  of  Walden 
Pond  Reservation.   When  the  350-car  park- 
ing lot  is  filled,  the  reservation  closes 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  no  further  vis- 
itors are  admitted  until  a  posted  time  when 
the  lot  re-opens.   Previously,  when  the  Wal- 
den lot  was  full,  visitors  would  drive  over 
the  hill  to  the  concord  High  School  lot,  or 
park  in  town,  and  walk  to  the  pond.   The 
high  school  lot  is  now  closed  on  week-ends 
and  holidays,  and  reservation  personnel 
stationed  there  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
on  Route  2  warn  those  on  foot  and  on  bicycles 
that  the  reservation  is  at  capacity  and 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  in  until  the 
parking  lot  re-opens. 

This  new  practice  is  to  bring  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  environmentally  safe 
level  of  1000  at  a  time  advised  in  the  1974 
Gardiner  Report. 

The  results  are  gratifying.   The  over- 
crowding that  has  been  a  feature  of  Walden 
on  hot  weekends  for  over  fifty-five  years 
is  relieved.  Both  sightseers  and  swim  and 
beach  people  mention  a  better  experience  of 
the  pond,  and  there  is  less  wear  on  Wal- 
den's  fragile  soils. 

Don  Faron,  Bill  Schold*  and  crew  de- 
serve much  credit  for  their  handling  of 
this  new  policy.   single-minded  visitors 
denied  entrance  can  sometimes  become  quite 
petulant,  but  the  Walden  staff  is  ever 
courteous  and  firm. 
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THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  MEETING  AT  THE  MLA .  .  . 

As  usual  the  Thoreau  Society  will  sponsor 
a  session  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  which  this  year  will  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.   This  year's  theme  will 
be  "Henry  Thoreau  and  Nineteenth  Century  Amer- 
ican Landscape  Painting."   It  will  be  held 
in  the  Cambridge  Room  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  on 
December  29,  1988  from  1:45  to  3  p.m.,  with 
Michael  Meyer  presiding.   Speakers  will  be 
Richard  Schneider  of  Wartburg  college  on 
"Thoreau  and  American  Landscape  Painting: 
An  Overview";  John  Conron  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity on  "Lakes  of  Light:  Thoreau 's  Walden 
Pond  and  Fitz  Hugh  Lane's  'Gloucester  Har- 
bor'"; and  Kevin  Radaker  of  Anderson  Univer- 


sity on  "Henry  Thoreau  and  Frederic  church: 
Confronting  the  Monumental  Sublimity  of  the 
American  wilderness." 

Joel  Myerson  will  chair  a  program  de- 
voted to  Emerson's  "Divinity  School  Address" 
with  papers  by  Armida  Gilbert,  David  Robin- 
son, Cayle  Smith,  and  richard  Crusin. 
MLA  sessions,  unfortunately,  are  open  on- 
ly to  MLA  members. 

£j*  12-18-1852 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  .... 

In  response  to  a  request  voted  by  the 
Thoreau  Society's  Board  of  Directors  on 
July  8,  1988,  SCORE  (Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives),  a  federal  government 
sponsored  agency,  will  be  making  a  study 
of  the  structure,  activities,  and  financ- 
ing of  the  society  with  an  eye  to  its 
improvement  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  board. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Beyer  (52  Authors  Road, 
Concord)  have  a  stone  buried  in  their  back- 
yard with  only  the  10"  x  10"  top  visible. 
Tradition  says  that  it  is  a  survey  marker 
and  that  the  initials  "H.D.T.  are  carved 
on  a  buried  side.   On  Sunday  Oct.  9,  1988 
at  2  p.m.  they  plan  to  unearth  the  stone 
in  the  hope  of  confirming  or  refuting  the 
rumor.   Anyone  interested  is  invited  to 
attend  the  dig.   And  we  hope  to  report  on 
the  findings  in  our  next  bulletin. 
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A  THOREAU  SURVEY  FOR  OUR  ARCHIVES  .  .  . 

On  Page  8  of  this  bulletin  you  will  find 
reproduced  Thoreau 's  August  30,  1854  survey 
of  "a  House-lot  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  belong- 
ing to  Maria  Green"  which  he  did  for  William 
Peirce  of  Lincoln  and  which  has  been  most 
generously  donated  to  the  Thoreau  Society 
Archives  by  the  William  Peirce  family. 

In  his  Journal  entry  for  the  day,  Thoreau 
says,  "Surveying  for  William  Peirce.   He 
says  that  several  large  chestnuts  appear  to 
be  dying  near  him  on  account  of  the  drought. 
Saw  a  meadow  said  to  be  still  on  fire  after 
three  weeks;  fire  had  burned  holes  one  and 
a  half  feet  deep;  was  burning  along  slowly 
at  a  considerable  depth.   P.  brought  me 
home  in  his  wagon.  Was  not  quite  at  his 
ease  and  in  his  element;  i.e.,    talked  with 
some  reserve,  though  well-behaved,  unless  I 
approached  the  subject  of  horses.   Then  he 
spoke  with  a  will  and  with  authority,  be- 
traying somewhat  of  the  jockey.   He  said 
that  this  dry  weather  was  "trying  to  wag- 
ons; it  loosened  the  ties, ' — if  that  was 
the  word.   He  did  not  use  blinders  nor  a 
check-rein.   Said  a  horse's  neck  must 
ache  at  night  which  has  been  reined  up 
all  day.   He  said  that  the  outlet  of 
Ft  lint's]  Pond  had  not  been  dry  before 
for  four  years,  and  then  only  two  or 
three  days;  not  it  was  a  month." 

We  are  most  grateful  to  the  Peirce 
family. 
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